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ABSTRACT 

The Oniversity of Denver has developed an approach to 
residence hall living that 5 3 designed to significantly increase the 
positive effect of the environnent on the student. Two residential 
prograBs coapleaent the classrooa environaent by housing students 
with like or related acadeaic interests and providing egnipaent 
related to the students' interests, thereby offering thea the chance 
to aanipulate and play, in an active aanner, with the ideas that have 
been stiaulated in the classrooa. One prograa is designed for 
disciplines that predoainantly use eapirical aethods, the other 
prograas for disciplines dealing with syabolisa and aesthetics. The 
acadeaic perforaance of students living in the halls shows aarked 
iaproveaentt and resident retention within the halls, especially 
aaong students in the eapirical hall, is four or five tiaes the level 
achieved before the progrna began. (Author/RLF) 
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An innovative program cosponsored by Educational Facil- 
ities Laboratories, Inc., and the University of Denver. 



residence hdll is an eriviHuunHa an envitGnment that 
often dramaticaliy affects the tim of the students living 
there. The institutional i^ilosophy for residence h.* Is is the 
greatest determinant of what impact residence hails have 
on students and varies widely from school to school. 
Some institutions see residence halls servirtg as a -jontrol 
function for $tuiier>t t)ehavior. Others view resiiJence halts 
as a service function for providing students with a 
minimum of outside diversions to allow a greater concen- 
tration on the classroom. Many hold that rtisidence halls' 
contrihution should be primarily financial but an increas- 
ing number of institutions accept residence halls as an 
integral part of each student's total learning and develop- 
mental process. 

Even with the wide diversity of national campus 
housing options, patterns are apparent. Arthur Chickering 
has found that a college housing enperience is a signifi- 
cant predictor for identifying stu'ients most likely to 
complete college in four years.' Research at the Univer- 
sity of Denver indicates a strong correlation between 
length in residence and academic success.' Those stud mts 
with no residential exi>erience hold the lowest grade point 
average in their senior year. 

The University of Denver has developed an approach 
to residence halt living designed to significantly increase 
the positive effect of the environment on the student. 
This report will describe the conceptual frdmewotk 
underlying this approach, the means of implementing the 
approach and a preliminary assessment of the success of 
programs. This method for directing the environment 
towards positive results is only one of many possible ways 
that might encourage students to participate in opportun- 
ities that will contribute significantly to their social and 
intellectual growth. 

PHItOSOPHICAL FRAMEWORK 

There are several assumptions thai were agreed upon prior 
to the development of the program. First« it was assumed 
that interaction with peers is on important part of both 
social and intellectual development. Second, it was as- 
sumed that as a part of an educational institution, the 
residence halls should complement and contribute to the 
accomplishment of institutional goals. Third, it was 
assumed that there were financial resources necessary to 
develop a comprehensive program in most existing resi- 
dence hall operations. These resources are present only if 
one redirects the priorities for their use. Fourth, and 
closely related to the third assumption, it was believed 
that if a student finds his residence hall experience 



pfodiirtivi'. entoya(il(> *<ful worthwhile, he wiP corisuier 
rtf()eatiiic| ,t. Last, it was .r.siHi"'d tliat j(t(»({tiate ^^tafflfiq 
was ^^esent arul positions rcaiiiJ In* niotlifuNi to fit the 
changed exfiectations. 

It was held that the if uer action which takes place 
within a true cometiuritty would have the greatest positive 
impact on growth ami development. For this teason. it 
was agreed that whatever framework was ailopted, a key 
element had to he community development. 

Robert Mtsbet has stated that an essential element in 
community for^>ation is a universally accepted "dogma/* 
Or to use a teim with less of an emotional loading- 
"transcending value/'* By that he meant that it was 
necessary to have at least otw significant element within 
the environment with which all members agree and 
accept. Examples of this concept can l>e seen in other 
communities, as a religious community in which there are 
certain spiritual transcending values. Another would be an 
agrarian community iti which there is the realization of 
the importance of man in relationship to the land. 

Phillip Phenix c|ave us a philosophical statement and 
structure from whioh a system of transcending values 
could lye identified within an educational corporate 
body.^ Phenix's model states that man approaches knowh 
edge in six ways: emprrics {a fac^ .al relationship with the 
world), aesthetics {a contemplative perception), symbolics 
(usrng nondiscursive symbolic forms with generally ac* 
cepted corinotationsK synnoetics (personal knowledge 
with meditative thought!, ethics (moral meanings that 
express application rather than fact) and synoptics (inte- 
grates comprehensively the other five areas). This frame- 
work, while often times exceedingly complex, convinced 
us that it deserved testing in a residential situation, 
"Empirics" was chosen as the beginning point. 

Phenix stated that empirics "... includes the sciences 
of the physical world, of living things, and of man. These 
sciences include factual descriptions, generalisations and 
theoretical formulations which are based upon observa* 
tions and experimentation in the world of matter, life, 
mind «nd society." Applying the test of Phenix's defini- 
tion to various academic disciplines, it was determined 
that the social, biological and physical sciences in addition 
to engineering, mathematics and certain areas of business 
predominantty used empirical methods to deal with their 
respective bodies of knowledge. 

A final major element in the philosophical roots of our 
approach was stated by Robert Ardrey. He wrote that 
three elements are necessary in order for a community to 
develop: 1) security within the physical and emotional 
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erivif onmetit ; 7) nkntti^ with that environment: ami 
3) stimutation fiom that miviionment.*' 

From the core of the thmkir^g of llHfse three writers 
and the prevtouslv stated assumptions, the Johnson- 
McFariane Empirical Program was horn in 1970. 

IM^LEMEMTAriON OF JOHMK>N^FARLANE 
*'EM»tRICAL' HALL 

To make existing facilities in Johnson-McFartane HatI 
appropriate for the empirical Program, tfiere was need for 
some renovaJon and the acquisition of equipment. Walls 
were added here and there and equipment was either 
purchased or otherwise acquired until, presently, in 
Johnson-McFartane there is a resource room which in- 
cludes coci^ter terminus, a kev*pufu4> machine, severat 
programmable calculators with varying degrees of sophisti- 
cation, several listening stations, microscopes, and nearly a 
thousand resource books. Additionally, there is a con- 
ference room, horticulture tab with atmosi^eric controls 
for light, temperature and humidity, a darkroom and a 
sttidy room. To encourage more social interaction, a 
snack bar was constructed. The importr*nce of facilities 
and equipment ia not that of serving specific needs as 
would be the case in an interaction between the student 
and a piece of inanimate machinery. Rather, the im- 
portance of facilities and equipment is seen in the 
interaction among students using them. 

In addition to the change in physical facilities, the 
staffing structuri» was modified and iob expectations were 
changed from a nfK>re or less traditional model to one in 
which the involvement of the students within the program 
was of utmost importance. 

Presently, the hall is coordinated by a full-time 
professional resident director. The director has a staff of 
twelve to implement thie program. On that staff are two 
part-time resident associate directors whose central |obs 
are administering the building under the supervision of 
the resideni director. Additionally, there are four assistant 
directors who are either highly experienced under* 
graduates or graduate students in one of t^ ji>ciplines to 
which the program is addressed. Finally. ; ere are six 
program assistants who are predominantly uAdergraduates 
maioring in one of the empirical fields. Generally, the 
duties of the assistant directors and program assistants 
include many of the traditional residential or floor 
rssponsibi titles as well as specific responsibility in one of 
the empirical program efforts. 

It i$ the staff of the halt that is r .ost important in 
making the program go. They are the ones who must have 
a clear understanding of the purposes of the program anc' 
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t>o&ses$ the skills m wmkinq w«th |iH)plt» ^nd m>ikiiii| 
with idejs to stimiilatt* stmliMtts mlo «i |H!fSf)nal eHpeti- 
©nee that effectively intequtes j sfk:$*il fifo with the 
mtellectuat life. 

mPLEMENTAriOM OF CENTEMNf AL TOWEHS 
"SVflUBOLIC" HALL 

After thp fifst v«*af's eKt>efience with Johnson McFarMne 
Emptncaf Hall, it wav determined that theie was enoiiqh 
positive evfdence to indicate that the approatth had mefit 
and a second program was created to develop a residence 
hall commur^lty withm Phemx's conceptualization. This 
time ••symbolism" and ''aesthetics" were merged. I»heni)c 
defines symbolism and aesthetics in the following words: 
. . . symbolics comprises ordinary language . . , and vari- 
ous types of nondiscursive symlK)iic forms such as 
futures, rituals, rhythmic patterns and the like. These 
meanings are contained in arbitrary symbolic structures 
with socially acceptable rules of formation and trans* 
formation create:) as instruments for expression and 
communication of any meaning whatsoever . . . 

"Aesthetics contain the various arts such as music, tlie 
visual arts, the arts of movement and liteiature. Meanings 
in this realm are concerned with contemplative perception 
of particular significant things . . . /' 

in applying the test of tfv? definition of these two 
interrelated areas, it was determined that art. music, 
theater, speech, ma.s communication, English, philosophy, 
religion and history fall within this framework. 

As in the case of the empirical hall, it was necessary to 
modify facilities and purchase some equipment. Presently, 
within the hall there is a closed circuit radio statinn 
(KAOSK motion picture and still film production equip- 
ment, both portable and stationary video tape units, an 
art center that includes a wide ran^ of facilities for 
pottery, painting and leatherwork. a small dance studio, 
an experin^ental theater, music practice rooms and a 
sound production area. Staffing was changed into a model 
comparable to the empirical program. The symbolic 
program, too. is coordinated by a resident director. 

EVALUATIOM 

Evaluation of something as complex as the impact of an 
environment on those participants within that environ* 
ment is difficult at best. One may only look at certain 
specific behaviors, results or patterns and then hope to 
formulate an impression of the whole. 

Academic Behaviors. Although there are no academic 
requirements for involvement in either of the programs, 
we have seen academic performances (measured by grade 



point averafQet show mafkwj tmpfovemeiit, ifSfierfjIiv 
(imofio students in tlu* nnpfiu al Itiili Jnluistm McF«irlane 
students have been consistently lH»tween thtet.« «ind five- 
tenths of a |H>int higher than students (matched by class) 
living off campus. 

There are cases in which students' options for meeting 
class requirements have l>een expanded. Foi instance*, 
some faculty are accepting film, audio ot video tape 
protects, or hoiticulture ptojects, where, in the past, 
requiiements cx)uld only he met through a ttaditional 
term paper. 

Another unanticipated benefit has been in the case of 
either confirming ot disconfuming careet goals. Students 
have the oppoitunity to interact more interisely and 
intimately with people holding similar career goals than is 
possible in a ttaditional heterogeneous residence halL This 
interaction, along with their more cognatively based 
classroom exiwrience, gives the students a clearer view of 
whethei they will like, intellectually and personally, a 
cateer in a cettam fteld. There have t>een cases directly 
attributable to this lesidence experience which have either 
confirmed, in the stiwlent's mind, a caieer ditection he 
was to take or precipitated a change in career goals. In 
certain instances, it was discovered that even though a 
student intellectually enioyed a major leading to a certain 
career^ personality differences |>etween himself and others 
who intended to enter that career were too great for htm 
to be comfortable. 

Student Involvement. Student involvement has been at 
a very high level* One of the largest problems has l>een 
delimiting areas of involvement to the levels of oossibility 
both fiscally and in terms of personal resources. 

It is generally held that students are affected by the 
environment just by living there and interacting with 
others, but addttionaily. a very large number-possibly 
over one^half of the students-are involved in some 
program -related opportunity on at least a weekly basis. Of 
course, this is most true in the symbolic hall where 
performance-related activities are more prominen-. 

Student Satiifafilion. The indices of satisfaction are as 
fleeting arnl variable at the weather. However, one rather 
firm index is retention within the program from year to 
year. Especially, in the Empirical Hall have we seen 
dramatic improvements. Prior to the establishment of the 
program, only 6-8 percent of students remained in the 
hail from one year to the next. Retention now is at four 
to five times that level. The improvement in Symbolic 
Hall has not been 8i» significant for. as yet, unidentified 
reasons but students in that program appear to feel a 
great need for privacy and being able to live in a smaller 
unit such as a house. 
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IfH^identallv. tht» .»<f<l«»<l if^ome resuUmq from the 
inctejvect tcMt'ntturt wiutfd iMy to* tttt> f:«tpitcit cost fot the 
iftfttatioti of l>oth p(:>qii»fn> in \iis\ out' yi^iit. 

Community D»^rekit>mem. to add^tton to ditecdotal 
repint!^ from pait(i:f|iattnq stutfents thcit there is a sense of 
utifqueness artd dosH^esv amonq a larc^ seomeot of the 
' pattirip.iiils *o oAvh pioqiam. c>f>e mafor leseaidi study 
was done by Di. Ihomai Wdhams, Resident Dnector of 
the Empine^f Ptogum/ Oie of thi* mam condusions m 
ills study was that arademu: proqraniming in the model 
assf^ited in community development and raising of the 
tntefiectuat atmospheie. He fuitfier fourni that academic 
ptogrammmq helped in geneiatinq high pet^nal involve* 
n>ent, a supi^oitive environment, interdependence arxi 
meaningful student f»K|H*nence. 

SUMMARV 

The ilnivf'rsity of [)envHi is attempting to make the 
roMeqe expetienre a nwM»» cohesive and productive orn? for 
Its students. This ts t>etng done by two residential 
programs that « ortn^l^'mer^t the cldSsrcK>m where •he 
student's lelatiot^shjp with knowlet<«|e a^ii information is 
prtm<«iiiy passive. By that, it ts meant that the student, in 
the classroom, ts respoitsihle pumanly for assimilating, 
internalizing and synthest/inq infotmation These com- 
plementary lesidential piograms offer the student the 
chance to manipulate and play with the ideas that have 
tieen stimulated m the classroom in a more active fashion. 
It IS oui intent that the "constancy of change" become 
the operatip)q ntooel for our programs. By this we mean 
that we arc determined to keep the program from 
liecoming static. Physical facilities are under continual 
sautiny by the residence hati director and the com* 
munity. New facilities and equipmeru are always on the 
drawing board. Whenever a staff position becomes avail- 
able, we recruit people who can offer a A fferent thi^ust to 
our wholistic approach to education and community 
deveiopmertt. Hence, there is an on^ing dialogue with 
other memtiers of the academic community- a vital 
dialogue that will help us to achieve our ^ah by 
un folding new and t»etter ways for our program to 
expand l)eyond thi» classrc om experience. 
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